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SOME FOREIGN NOTES ON SECONDARY EDUCATION 

It is inspiring to those in this country who are endeavoring to 
establish departments of education in our universities to notice that at 
the recent Head Masters' Conference at the College of Preceptors in 
England the following resolution was carried with only two dissentients. 
Dr. Rendall moved : 

" That this Conference heartily sympathizes with the establishment of 
professorships, lectureships, and other University or Collegiate agencies for 
the training of secondary-school teachers, and presses upon all those prepar- 
ing for the profession the importance of systematic training in the theory and 
practice of education." 

It was emphasized that there was need of some definite, thorough, 
and effectively organized effort in the universities and this must be 
carried out by men of experience, weight, light, leading, and genius 
and not allow this department as hitherto to be a mere appendage, a 
little excrescence of some of the older universities. Rev. A. W. 
Upcott of Canterbury in supporting the resolution said that all engaged 
in education were absolutely convinced of the necessity of training in 
connection with the teaching given to young pupils. 

In South Australia the university is preparing to train teachers in a 
department of education and offers to educate the teachers of the state 
schools free of cost. The principles and the history of education will 
be added to the curriculum of the university and to those who have 
taken a degree in arts or science, have passed an examination in the 
department of education, and have spent a specified time under adequate 
supervision in a recognized school, diplomas will be given, which will 
entitle them to teach for life — as long as they are deemed efficient — 
in the state schools. 

The organization of secondary education in the Scandinavian 
countries presents some interesting ideas to the American educator. 
There are state leaving examinations — two in Denmark and Norway 
passed at the ages of eighteen and sixteen or fifteen respectively, but 
only one in Sweden and Finland passed at the age of eighteen. It is 
not every school that is permitted to hold this examination, and such 
permission, granted only on certain specified conditions, constitutes 
state recognition and means state aid. The schools then are registered 
and examined and there are but few restrictions upon teachers. This 
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registration has had an enormous influence upon the prosperity of 
efficient private schools and in Finland nearly all the secondary 
schools are in private hands and are largely helped by the state. In 
Sweden since 1896 as many as ninety-one private girls' schools have 
received nearly 200,000 kr. a year from the state. 

A very interesting contribution to the much discussed subject of 
technical and commercial education was furnished by Sir Andrew 
Noble, one of the heads of the great Elswick engineering works 
where are employed from twenty to thirty thousand men. In an 
address at the opening of the City and Guilds Central Technical 
College he said: "Technical education is often begun too early in 
life — that is, it is substituted for a general education, and a boy 
attempts to put his knowledge to practical use before he has learnt 
how to learn." When asked what education he would recommend for 
a lad entering Elswick, he said : " Send your boy to as good a school 
as you can ; keep him there as long as you can ; do not curtail his 
time of schooling; do not stunt his early intellectual growth by narrow- 
ing it down to any special study. Science, mechanical drawing, and 
such like are, no doubt, very useful ; but we would rather that a boy 
came to us blankly ignorant of both, so long as he had had a good 
general education, had been taught, and had ability to think and to 
concentrate his attention on any subject brought to his notice." 

The president of the Association of Secondary Teachers of Scot- 
land in his address at the recent meeting introduced some interesting 
statistics in connection with the movement to improve the condition 
of the secondary schools of that country. He says that last year there 
were eighty-one secondary schools from which pupils were presented 
at the Leaving Certificate Examinations. This gives for a population 
of 4,500,000 one such school to every 55,00c of the population, and, 
taking the scholars at about 15,000, somewhat less than 200 pupils to 
each school. In France with a population of 38,000,000 there are 
409 secondary schools, with 99,000 pupils, i. e., a school to every 
93,000 of the population, each with 240 pupils. In Prussia with a 
population of 32,000,000 there are 569 secondary schools with 159,000 
pupils, i. e., a school to every 56,000 of population, each with 280 
pupils. These figures are interesting and prove to the satisfaction of 
the loyal Scotch that in number of schools they are not behind their 
continental neighbors. 
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